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WHERE   COUNTY-AGENT  WORK   STARTED. 

March  20.  1921.  closes  the  first  decade  of  countv-agent  work  in 
the  Xorthern  and  Western  States.  It  was  on  the  above  day  in 
March.  1911.  that  J.  H.  Barron  began  work  in  Broome  County,  X.  Y.. 
as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  co- 
oi)erating  with  the  State  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  Universit}^, 
Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
TTestern  Railway.  While  there  was  no  financial  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  at  the  outset,  the  college 
recommended  the  appointee  for  the  place,  and  in  carrying  on  the 
work  its  advice  was  freely  asked  and  freely  given.  A  year  previous 
A.  B.  Ross,  agriculturist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  had  been 
stationed  at  Schellsburg.  in  Bedford  County.  Pa.,  to  work  with  the 
farmers  in  that  county.  His  entire  salary  and  expenses  were  paid  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  his  work  was  in 
part  investigation.  It  is  perhaps  fitting  at  this  time  to  briefly  re- 
view the  progi-ess  of  county-agent  work  and  some  of  the  larger 
phases  of  its  influence. 

WHY  THE  WORK  WAS  STARTED. 

The  work  was  indirectl}'  a  result  of  awakened  public  consciousness 
of  a  country  problem;  publicists,  philanthropists,  and  the  Govern- 
nent  itself  began  to  inquire  into  what  could  be   done  to  revive   a 
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decadent  agriculture  and  to  secure  occupants  for  abandoned  farms. 
The  startling  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the  agricultural  population  to 
the  whole  population  as  disclosed  by  the  Thirteenth  Census,  and  the 
actual  decrease  in  the  agricultural  population  in  many  counties  in  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  focused  public  attention  on  this  as  a  problem 
of  grave  national  concern.  The  "  keep-the-boy-on-the-farm"  prob- 
lem became  the  subject  of  newspaper  editorials,  magazine  articles, 
the  text  of  sermons,  and  the  theme  of  most  of  the  public  addresses 
delivered  in  the  country.  The  country  church  and  the  country  school 
came  in  for  study  and  survey,  and  some  small  beginning  was  made 
toward  developing  the  economics  of  agriculture.  Great  railway  cor- 
porations began  the  appointment  of  agriculturists  to  help  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  along  their  lines.  Demonstration  farms 
were  established,  agricultural  trains  were  run,  corn  shows  were  held, 


Fiu.  2. — Corn  variety  demonstration,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  1909. 

and  various  new  schemes  were  devised  to  get  the  ear  of  the  farmer. 
Meanwhile  in  the  Southei'n  States  the  Federal  Government  had  been 
fighting  the  advance  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  had  been  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  employment  of  special  agents,  usually  farmers. 
As  early  as  1906  one  of  these  agents,  W.  C.  Stallings,  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  Smith  County,  Texas.  There  were  nearly  350  county 
agents  at  work  in  the  South  in  1911,  and  the  work  of  some  of  these 
agents  had  become  nationally  well  known. 

In  Ohio,  from  190G  to  1912,  district  agents  were  employed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  in  conducting  field  studies  and  demonstrations. 
More  than  4,000  farm  demonstrations,  "  cooperative  experiments,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  carried  on  by  Ohio  farmers  with  the  personal 
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assistance  of  these  district  agents,  involving  almost  the  whole  field 
of  agricultural  improvement.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  farm- 
demonstration  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  This  work 
was  directed  in  the  department  through  jthe  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment, and  when  the  adA^ice  of  W.  J.  Spillman,  the  chief  of  that  office, 
was  sought  by  the  Broome  County,  X.  Y.,  people  in  regard  to  how 
they  could  best  assist  agricultural  development  in  that  county,  he, 
having  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  county-agent  work  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  district-agent  work  in  Ohio,  advised  the  em- 
ployment of  a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  both  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  to  devote  full  time  to  working  with  farmers  in  the 
Binghamton  quadrangle.  This  area  was  later  restricted  to  the  county 
boundaries.  The  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  awakening  local  interest  in  the  movement, 
and  this  at  first  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  city.  The  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway,  which  had  a  demonstration- 
farm  project  in  mind,  ga\e  this  up  and  joined  Avith  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
financing  the  work,  share  and  share  alike.  The  agent  Avas  given 
an  office  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  made  manager  of  a  ncAV 
department  of  this  organization,  which  was  called  a  farm  bureau. 
Two  additional  county  agents  were  appointed  in  New  York  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  in  Jefferson  and  Chemung  Counties 
and  one  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  It  was  not  until  August,  1912,  that 
the  first  Federal  appropriations  became  available  specifically  for  this 
type  of  work.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1913,  about  100  county 
agents  were  appointed  in  19  of  the  33  Northern  and  Western  States, 
and  this  really  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Avork  in  an  organized  Avay. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  gaA'e  the  first  organized  sup- 
port from  country  people.  This  organization  had  a  large  and  in- 
fluential membership  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.  The  attitude  of  this 
organization  Avas  generally  friendly  and  aided  much  in  securing  a 
hearing  for  the  county  agent,  Avho  Avas  a  member  of  the  order.  It  Avas 
soon  felt  there  must  be  some  sort  of  a  semipublic  organization  Avhose 
sole  purpose  Avould  be  to  afford  a  basis  of  cooperation  by  farmers  and 
that  it  should  be  independent  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Such  an 
organization,  the  Broome  County  Agricultural  Improvement  Asso 
ciation,  Avas  formed  during  the  first  A^ear  of  the  Avork,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations Avere  formed  incident  to  county-agent  Avork  elseAvhero. 

At  first  these  organizations  Avere  A^ery  informal  and  Avere  known 
by  a  great  variety  of  names,  such  as  agricultural  improvement  asso- 
ciations, soil  and  crop  improvement  associations,  better  farming- 
associations,  and  chambers  of  agriculture.     The  term  ''  farm  bureau,'' 
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which  was  first  used  as  meaning  a  department  of  the  city  chamber 
of  commerce,  was  adopted  in  New  York  State  as  signifying  the 
combination  of  cooperative  agencies — the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State,  college  of  agriculture,  county  and  local 
farmers'  organizations.    This  term  was  adopted  by  the  State  county 


Fig.  3. — John  Barron,  county  agent  of  Broome  County,  New  York,  and  James  (juinn, 
president  of  Broome  County  Agricultural  Improvement  Association  and  master 
of  the  County  Pomona  Grange,  who  cooperated  in  the  first  organized  county  ex- 
tension work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  in  1911 — a  pasture  improvement 
demonstration. 

agent  leaders'  conference  in  1916  to  be  used  as  signifying  "the 
county  group  of  farmers  cooperating  with  the  college  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  carrying  on  county-agent  work."  So 
successful  were  these  organizations  as  a  means  of  breaking  down 
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prejudice  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  support  of  farmers  for 
the  new  movement  that  the  department  as  early  as  1915  began  urging 
such  organization  as  a  necessary  part  of  county-agent  work.  Some 
States  made  the  organization  of  a  farm  bureau  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  appointment  of  a  county  agent,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
the  organization  of  a  county  was  considered  to  be  the  first  and  most 
important  work  of  the  agent.  County-agent  leaders  devoted  much 
of  their  time  to  such  organization  work,  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  work  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  promoted  the  organi- 
zation idea  in  State  after  State  as  the  work  was  taken  up. 

The  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  in  May,  1914,  put 
the  work  on  a  permanent  national  basis  by  providing  funds  for  its 
gradual  and  complete  development.  This  act,  while  the  term 
'"  county  agent "  was  left  out  of  the  text  in  the  final  draft,  had 
in  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  committee  of  Congress  introduc- 
ing it.  as  expressed  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Lever,  the  idea  of  "  the  ap- 
pointment of  at  least  one  agent  of  the  department  in  each  agricultural 
county."  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  the  progress  of  the 
work  was  slow.  The  Government  appropriations  were  meager,  the 
State  funds  available  for  its  support  were  small  or  nil,  and  there 
were  no  laws  permitting  local  levies  by  counties,  even  if  county 
commissioners  had  been  willing  to  make  them.  However,  the  work 
quickly  won  the  support  of  the  towns.  The  idea  of  an  "  expert " 
or  "  farm  advisor,"  as  the  agent  was  sometimes  termed,  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  the  business  man.  Chambers  of  commerce  be- 
came the  first  local  promoters  of  the  work  in  almost  every  State. 
It  was  so  coDomon  as  to  be  almost  accepted  that  the  county  agent 
would  have  free  use  of  an  office  with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which 
would  also  provide  free  stenographic  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  frequently  made  considerable  donations  of 
funds.  This  very  friendship  and  enthusiasm  of  the  townsman  for 
the  idea  soon  proved,  however,  a  handicap  in  winning  the  confi- 
dence of  the  farmers.  They  could  not  understand  why  urban  people 
should  be  interested  in  agriculture  unless  there  was  some  ulterior 
motive.  Anyone  familiar  with  agricultural  history  since  the  Civil 
War  and  who  understands  farmer  pyschology  will  appreciate  why 
farmers  were  so  affected.  It  was  in  soil  like  this  that  the  county- 
agent  work  was  planted. 

Among  the  causes  promoting  the  development  of  county  organiza- 
tions in  connection  with  county-agent  work  may  be  mentioned  the 
following : 

(1)  The  almost  immediate  need  felt  by  the  agent  for  some  form 
of  local  group  contact.  In  many  counties  there  were  no  Granges, 
and  indeed  no  farmers'  organization  of  any  kind,  and  often  where 
some  form  of  organization  did  exist  there  was  a  division  of  senti- 
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ment  among  the  members  as  to  the  desirability  of  county-agent  work. 
As  with  every  new  movement,  there  was  the  need  of  bringing  to- 
gether those  who  believed  in  it  and  were  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  county  agent.  Without  some  form  of  organization  the  work  took 
the  nature  of  personal  service,  and  the  problem  of  such  a  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  "  reaching  the  last  man  on  the  last  farm " 
became  quickly  apparent.  The  greater  effectiveness  of  demonstra- 
tions, when  there  was  some  local  organization  through  which  to 
spread  its  influence,  was  convincing  even  to  those  who  at  first  doubted 
the  need  of  any  special  type  of  organization  in  connection  with 
county  extension  work. 

(2)  The  lack  of  local  information  by  the  newly  appointed  agent 
and  his  need  of  intimate  and  immediate  acquaintance  with  agricul- 
tural problems  as  the  farmer  saw  them,  made  imperative  his  gather- 
ing about  him  the  leading  farmers  as  an  advisory  committee  or  board. 
Many  such  informal  committees  later  developed  into  definite  county 
organizations. 

(3)  The  need  of  money  to  help  finance  the  work  to  take  the  place 
of  or  at  least  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  town  people  was 
an  impelling  motive  for  a  membership  organization.  Such  subscrip- 
tions from  town  people  were  considered  as  a  kind  of  charity  and 
placed  both  the  county  agent  and  the  farmers  in  a  humiliating  atti- 
tude. If  the  movement  was  to  be  "of"  the  farmer  and  "by"  the 
farmer  as  well  as  "  for "  the  farmer,  it  was  undignified,  to  say  the 
least,  to  solicit  patronage  from  the  towns  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accuse  the  townspeople  of  self-interest. 

(4)  There  was  need  of  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  farmers  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  farmer  did  not  wholly  visualize  the  service  these  in- 
stitutions might  bring  to  him.  The  county  extension  service  or  farm 
bureau,  organized  by  the  county  agent,  sought  to  bring  the  farmer 
and  the  college  man  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  together  as 
working  partners.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  new  local  public  institution 
through  which  the  farmer  touched  elbows  with  the  college  man  and 
found  out  that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  usually  with  country  parentage, 
a  real  human  interest  in  rural  life,  and  so  equipped  in  fact  as  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  solution  of  farm  problems.  The  farm  bureau  like- 
wise extended  the  college  campus  to  the  most  remote  farm  and  gave 
the  college  man  the  common  touch  he  needed.  The  association  was 
needed  and  was  mutually  helpful. 

The  above  ideas  out  of  which  the  county  farm  bureau  developed 
were  perhaps  not  wholly  recognized  by  any  of  those  identified  with 
the  movement.  There  were  some  who  were  perhaps  dimly  conscious 
of  the  latent  possibilities  of  such  organization,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  farm  bureau  "  grew  up,"  and  its  crown  of  achievement  has  been 
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in  doing  a  great  variety  of  comparatively  simple  things  in  local  com- 
munities, and  doing  them  fairly  well.  The  movement  was  un- 
emotional and  unspectacular.  It  did  not  exalt  any  individual  or 
group.  Without  antagonizing  other  organization  movements  it  dif- 
ferentiated itself  from  them,  and  by  the  very  informality  of  its  struc- 
ture kept  itself  free  from  exploitation  and  the  pitfalls  of  ambition. 
The  farm-bureau  idea  was  commonly  accepted  by  1917.  and  was  con- 
sidered by  agricultural  institutions,  the  farmers,  and  the  pufilic  as 
'•  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  program  of  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  for  cooperating  with  public 
institutions.  State  and  National,  in  the  development  of  better  agri- 
culture and  more  satisfactory  home  and  community  life."  The  struc- 
ture of  machinery  of  the.  county  farm  bureau  is  likewise  an  evolution 
of  the  best  methods  of  work. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEGISLATION,  FINANCES,  AND  SUPERVISION. 

When  county-agent  work  was  started  in  the  Northern  and  West- 
ern States  it  was  without  legal  sanction,  National,  State,  or  county. 
The  only  public  support  was  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  and  this  was  from  appropriations  made  for  field  studies 
and  demonstrations,  which  perhaps  did  not  originally  contemplate 
the  employment  of  county  agents.  It  was.  in  a  sense,  an  experiment 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  type  of  work,  which 
was  supplemented  by  private  persons  and  organizations  that  had 
confidence  in  the  plan.  State  and  county  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  work  could  not  be  provided  in  the  absence  of  legislative  author- 
ity. Probably  the  first  local  public  funds  were  used  in  North  Dakota 
in  1912  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  authorizing  county  commis- 
sioners to  levy  money  for  **  farm  development."  At  the  beginning, 
or  during  1912-13,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contributed,  as 
a  rule.  $1,200  toward  the  support  of  the  county  agent  whose  salary 
averaged  about  Sl.TOO.  The  total  average  budget  for  county-agent 
work  was  then  about  $2,400  per  county.  The  work,  therefore,  re- 
ceived about  50  per  cent  of  its  funds  from  the  Federal  Government, 
the  remainder  coming  largely  from  private  subscriptions.  Julius 
Rosenwald,  a  Chicago  philanthropist,  made  available  $1,000  for  each 
of  the  first  hundred  counties  to  take  up  the  VNork.  A  considerable 
number  of  counties  took  advantage  of  this  offer.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway,  under  the  leadership  of  its  president.  James  J.  Hill,  also 
supported  the  work  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  city  chambers  of  com- 
merce were  commonly  cooperating  parties. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Federal  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  act  in  1914.  which  became  effective  July  1  of  that 
year,  that  State  support  became  a  common  source  of  funds  and  State 
50639°— 21 2 
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participation  in  administration  and  supervision  became  effective. 
Before  1914  the  agents,  as  Federal  employees,  reported  directly  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  weekly  and  were  super- 
vised directly  by  field  representatives  of  the  department.  After 
1914  the  department  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  several  State 
agricultural  colleges  by  which  its  extension  work  was  administered 
through  the  agricultural  college.  The  foundation  was  thus  laid  for 
a  great  national  system  of  agricultural  education  through  the  newly 
created  extension  divisions  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  Under 
this  system  the  agricultural  college  administers  and  supervises  the 
work  under  plans  mutually  agreeable  to  it  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  county  farm  bureaus  were  at  first  purely  informal  organiza- 
tions of  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  work  and  had  no  legal 
status,  though  a  few  became  incorporated  bodies  in  1913.  The  first 
distinct  legal  recognition  of  the  county  farm  bureau  as  a  public 
agency  for  cooperating  in  extension  work  was  in  New  York.  The 
State  legislature  on  May  24,  1913,  passed  an  act  appropriating  $25,000 
for  assistance  in  organizing  and  contributing  to  the  support  of  county 
farm  bureaus.  The  appropriation  was  made  to  the  State  commis- 
sion of  agriculture  to  aid  counties  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  county,  and 
authorizing  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  make  appropriation 
for  county-agent  work.  During  1913  many  of  the  States  passed  laws 
enabling  counties  to  make  levies  for  the  work.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed it  tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  public  work  both  in 
organization  and  character,  and  the  county  organization  became  in 
effect  a  public  institution.  This  development  found  its  most  ad- 
vanced expression  in  Massachusetts  in  the  establishment  in  each 
county  of  a  board  of  trustees  for  aid  in  agriculture.  These  trustees 
are  legally  public  officers  on  a  par  with  such  officials  as  comprise  a 
county  board  of  education. 

In  Maine  the  law  recognizes  the  county  farm  bureau  by  name  as 
the  official  local  organization  for  conducting  extension  work  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  establishes  between  the  county  farm  bureau  and  the  State 
agricultural  college  essentially  the  same  relationship  as  exists  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Similar  legislation  exists  in  New  York,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and 
a  number  of  other  States,  the  legislation  amending  former  acts,  and 
while  less  specific  in  effect,  accomplish  the  same  end.  The  change 
in  the  character  of  the  funds  used  and  the  large  increase  in  amount 
of  money  involved  is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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Amounts  and  sources  of  funds  used  in  county-agent  icork. 


Source. 

1915 

1017 

1921 

Federal...                 

S320,059 
16.5.068 
482,345 

S538,074 
375,111 
732,339 

.?1, 491,-502 

State     . 

941.434 

rnnntv.                                           .            . 

3,148.930 

Total. --_ 

967. 472 

1.627.524 

5.. 5*1. 666 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTY-AGENT  IDEALS. 

As  the  work  owed  its  beofinning"  to  a  variety  of  influences,  as  has 
been  explained,  so  somewhat  different  ideals  develop  among  the 
county  agents  and  in  the  States  according  to  their  sympathetic 
response  to  these  various  influences.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  influenced  by  ideals  which  are  best  expressed  by  TT.  J.  Spillman. 
in  whose  office  the  work  was  organized,  in  a  bulletin  ^  issued  October 
2.  1912.  just  as  the  work  was  being  started.  He  stated  his  conception 
of  the  work  to  be : 

(1)  To  carry  to  the  farmer  the  results  of  scientific  research  in  his  behalf,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  the  experience  of  other  farmers,  and  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  applying  these  results  in  his  work. 

(2)  To  reorganize  and  redirect  the  agriculture  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  on  each  farm  not  only  enterprises  that  are 
profitable  in  themselves,  each  being  so  conducted  as  to  bring  maximum  net 
returns,  but  also  to  secure  a  system  of  enterprises  that  will  permit  the  largest 
economical  use  of  power,  capital,  and  labor  possible  under  the  conditions,  and 
which  will  give  as  nearly  ^s  possible  an  even  distribution  of  labor  and  a  full 
utilization  of  equipment  throughout  the  year. 

The  same  ideas  were  in  the  minds  of  Congress  as  expressed  by 
Chairman  Lever  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  in 
reporting  the  agricultural  extension  act  to  Congress,  who  said : 

To  teach  the  fafmers  the  best  methods  of  increasing  production  is  exceedingly 
important  but  no  more  vitally  so  than  is  the  importance  of  teaching  them  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
him  to  grow  big  crops,  but  he  must  be  taught  how  to  get  the  true  value  for 
these  big  crops  else  Congress  will  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  regarding  the  work 
of  the  farmer  as  a  kind  of  philanthropy.  The  itinerant  teacher  or  demonstrator 
will  be  expected  to  give  as  much  thought  to  the  economic  side  of  agriculture,  to 
the  marketing,  to  standardizing  and  grading  of  farm  produce  as  he  gives  to  the 
matter  of  larger  acreage  yields. 

So  certain  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  work 
to  be  permanent  must  be  based  on  "  profitable  agriculture  *'  rather 
than  on  mere  increased  production  that  C.  B.  Smith,  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  work,  developed  a  system  of  farm  analysis  or  survey 
which  was  intended  to  show  profitable  and  unprofitable  enterprises; 
and  each  county  agent  was  asked  to  base  his  work  on  such  surveys. 
Men  were  also  sent  out  by  the  department  to  make  farm-manage- 

^  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Bui.  259,  p.  61. 
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ment  studies  with  agents  in  order  to  give  to  the  county  agent  a 
"yardstick"  to  measure  the  relative  profitableness  of  farm  enter- 
prises and  farm-management  systems.  In  light  of  the  present  de- 
mand for  cost  studies,  farm-management  work,  and  attention  to  the 
business  organization  of  the  farm,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  efforts  of  the  department  were  poorly  received  by  the  county 
agents  and  often  resented  by  the  farmer.  The  farmer  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  studying  his  business  or  investigating  his  costs  and 
production  as  a  business  man.  The  approach  may  at  times  have 
been  wrong,  but  in  the  main  this  attitude  was  due  to  farmers  as 
a  class  at  that  time  not  seriously  considering  themselves  as  business 
men.  The  changed  attitude  in  regard  to  such  matters  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  county-agent  work.  The  work  is  now^  permeated 
with  economic  ideas.  "A  profitable,  economically  sound  agriculture 
and  satisfactory  home  and  community  life  "  was  perhaps  little  more 
than  a  well-rounded  phrase  in  some  of  the  first  cooperative  projects 
covering  the  work  arranged  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  now  the  golden  text  of  the 
work. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  question  of  the  county  agents'  attitude  toward  such  economic 
problems  as  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  and  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  came  up  for  attention  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  county  farm  bureaus,  or  through  the  agent's  con- 
tact with  the  existing  farmers'  organizations.  The  farmer  in  an 
effort  to  "  cut  out  the  middleman "  sought  to  combine  with  his 
neighbors  in  pooling  orders  for  feed,  fertilizers,  drain  tile,  salt,  and 
other  supplies.  He  asked  the  county  agent's  advice  in  these  matters, 
and  here  the  county  agent  was  caught  in_an  embarrassing  situation, 
in  that  his  support  came  in  part  from  direct  subscriptions  from 
men  whose  business  would  be  hurt  if  the  farmer  succeeded  in  his 
cooperative  enterprises.  Nevertheless,  farmers'  exchanges  were 
established  as  early  as  1913 — first  for  the  interchange  of  live  stock, 
seed  corn,  machinerj^,  etc.,  between  the  farmers,  these  being  expanded 
into  selling  agencies  in  a  few  cases. 

When  the  work  took  on  a  more  public  aspect,  as  it  began  to  do 
after  the  appropriations'  of  the  agricultural  extension  act  became 
available  in  1914,  a  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
count}^  agent,  as  a  public  officer,  toward  purchasing  and  marketing 
activities  became  necessary.  This  was  clearly  stated  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Secretary  Houston,  March  24,  1914,  in  reply  to  a  protest' re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  complaining  of  the  activi- 
ties of  county  agents  in  helping  farmers  in  the  organization  of  co- 
operative enterprises.     Secretary  Houston  said: 
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You  commeyd  the  work  of  the  department  as  "'  enlightening  "'  the  farmer  in 
a  thousand  ways,  but  protest  against  any  effort  to  carry  to  him  information  as 
to  business  methods  or  organization  which  will  enable  him  to  buy  and  sell  to 
advantage,  appearing  to  think  that  he  should  be  enlightened  only  in  the  field  of 
production. 

It  is  a  legitimate  and  proper  part  of  the  work  of  this  department,  in  fact  its 
duty,  to  furnish  farmers  with  information  which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
greater  efficiency  in  all  respects,  including  the  securing  of  their  supplies  and 
the  marketing  oftheir  products.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  larger  crops 
do  not  mean  necessarily  larger  net  returns  to  the  producer. 

The  farmer's  business  etlucation  must  now  be  put  on  a  par  with  his  educa- 
tion in  production.  This  requires  organization.  Many  midfiiemen  are  a  neces- 
sity in  exchange,  but  the  department  takes  the  broad  ground  that  the  farmer 
should  pay  the  middleman  for  service  and  for  service  only.  In  event  he  can 
serve  himself  more  cheaply  than  the  middleman  is  serving  him ;  if  he  can  in- 
stall his  own  business  machinery,  arrange  to  pay  cash,  or  furnish  his  own 
credit,  he  should  do  so.  The  middleman  must  consent  to  meet  him  on  this 
thoroughly  sound  basis  or  lose  the  farmer's  trade. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  clear  the  position  of  the  department  in  reference 
to  all  of  its  work  of  assisting  the  farmer.  In  no  case  is  any  actual  business 
whatever  transacted  for  him  individually  or  collectively.  Whenever  and 
wherever  farmers  through  machinery  of  their  own  are  developing  greater  agri- 
cultural or  business  efficiency  we  shall  use  the  means  of  education  at  our  dis- 
posal with  perfect  freedom  in  bringing  the  methods  of  such  organizations  or 
communities  to  the  attention  of  others.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  we 
endeavor  at  all  times  and  in  all  matters  to  act  in  perfect  fairness  to  all  interests 
concerne<l.  whether  producer,  middleman,  or  consumer. 

The  above  language  of  the  Secretary  was  indorsed  and  embraced  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  leaders'  conference  of  the  Xorthern 
and  Western  States  held  in  Washington  in  1916.  and  has  become  the 
commonlv  accepted  policy.  The  attention  given  by  county  agents  to 
the  business  side  of  farming,  as  indicated  by  the  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  associations  organized,  and  the  amomit  of  business  done 
and  saving  eifected  through  these  associations  is  shown  in  the  table 
below : 

Cooperative    husiness    associations    organized    with    the    assistance   of   county 
agents  and  amount  of  business  done. 


1919 


1920 


Agents  assistine:  in  organiz- 
ing cooperative  enterprises . . 

Per  cent  of  total  agents  at 
work  involved 

Business  done  through  organ- 
izi\tion  which  was  effected 
by  agent  or  his  predecessor. . 

Saving  through  cooperative 
organization  effected  by 
coimty  agent  or  his  prede- 
cessor   

Biismess  per  agent  assisiing 
in  organization  of  coopera- 
tive enterprisas 

Saving  per  agent  assisting  in 
organizing  cooperative,  en- 
terprises  


61 
17 

$3,764,783 

$27.5,375 

$42,798 

$2,972 


22 
?6, 357, 562 

$741,600 

$66,913 

$5,800 


150 
24 

$19,338,783 

$1,419,937 

$129,225 

89,725 


322 
30 

$41,875,783 

83,307,783 

$140,995 

$9,780 


429  798 

37  61 
1 
$60,762,177   $375,714,660 

$5,434,593  $21,152,773 

$141,636  «626.191 

$12,668  $43,304 
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In  1915  only  61  agents  reported  assistance  given  m  connection 
with  the  organization  of  cooperative  enterprises,  or  17  per  cent  of 
the  total  agents  employed  in  that  year.  This  has  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year  until  in  1920  it  amounted  to  61  per  cent  of  the 
agents.  The  amount  of  business  transacted  and  the  saving  effected 
has  been  difficult  for  county  agents  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quent change  of  agents  in  the  counties  and  their  inability  to  secure 
statements  from  associations  in  the  county  whose  organization  had 
been  effected  by  the  agent  or  his  predecessors.  Because  of  the  in- 
complete data  the  statement  is  a  very  conservative  exhibit  of  the 
cumulative  effect  of  county-agent  work  along  this  line.  This  con- 
servatism is  indicated  in  the  figures  for  1920,  which  show  that  while 
798  agents  reported  assistance  in  cooperative  marketing  work,  only 
586  gave  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  associations  and  only 
503  reported  the  savings  effected. 

The  money  value  of  any  form  of  educational  work  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  desirable  as  it  might  be  to  know.  Even  in  such  matters 
as  determining  the  saving  due  to  business  enterprises,  which  are 
much  easier  to  arrive  at  than  to  give  value  to  results  from  crop  or 
live  stock  demonstration  work,  the  difficulty  is  manifest.  The  spread 
of  influence  is  quite  as  impossible  to  measure.  For  instance,  the 
county  agents  in  New  York  assisted  materially  in  organizing  the 
local  association  of  the  Dairymen's  League  of  that  State.  League 
officials  say  that  the  league  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
work  of  the  county  agents.  The  same  is  true  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  and  the  organization  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  districts,  and  of  the  Mich- 
igan Potato  Growers'  Exchange,  the  California  Live  Stock  Shipping 
Association,  and  others,  and  yet  the  tremendous  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  these  now  large  associations  can  not  be  included  in  the 
totals  given  by  the  county  agents  in  their  reports.  The  county 
agent  laid  the  foundations  for  these  organizations.  He  attended  the 
little  schoolhouse  meetings  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  the 
farmers  by  the  roadside.  He  interested  local  leaders,  furnished  ex- 
pert assistance,  advised  with  organization  committees,  assisted  in 
the  first  attempts  at  getting  the  machine  in  motion.  He  counseled 
with  the  board  of  directors  and  advised  with  the  manager.  He  was 
careful  to  see  that  the  little  things  that  mean  so  much  but  which 
are  so  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  thought  unimportant  by  those  not 
schooled  in  business  enterprise  were  attended  to.  He  cheered  the 
directors  when  the  days  of  discouragement  came  and  often  saved  the 
situation  when  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost ;  but  when  the  little  local 
organizations  are  welded  together  in  great  State  associations  they 
pass  largely  out  of  the  agent's  influence. 
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The  great  increase  in  the  "  organization  work  "  of  the  county  agent 
during  the  past  3^ear,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  has  been  in  response 
to  the  farmers  feeling,  as  perhaps  never  before,  at  least  not  since 
1866-1875,  that  success  in  farming  is  dependent  upon  a  more  effec- 
tivel}^  organized  marketing  system  for  farm  products.  The  rapidly 
falling  prices  for  his  products  which  were  produced  under  condi- 
tions involving  high  labor  costs,  the  inability  to  get  cars  to  ship 
when  the  market  was  favorable  and  the  farmer  wanted  to  sell,  and 
the  inabilit}^  to  secure  credit  to  hold  his  product  for  a  favorable  mar- 
ket, has  awakened  the  farmer  to  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  his 
product  must  be  more  than  producing  a  good  article  and  producing 
it  economically.  If  he  is  to  be  able  to  compete  with  other  lines  of 
business,  if  he  is  to  have  the  success  Avhich  makes  agriculture  digni- 
fied and  permanent,  he  must  be  able,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  follow 
his  product  to  market.  Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  of  the  county 
agent  on  the  business  life  of  the  farm  has  been  in  developing  a  con- 
fidence- in  leadership  and  a  Avillingness  to  pay  for  high-class  manage- 
ment. The  farmer  has  been  similarly  disturbed  before,  but  his 
efforts  toward  '"  setting  his  house  in  order  "  have  failed  largely  be- 
cause of  an  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price  for  management,  or  a  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  such  management  as  Avas  secured. 

In  the  associations  Avhose  organization  has  been  promoted  -by  the 
county  agent  the  importance  of  high-grade  management  has  been 
constantly  stressed.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this  that  the  advice  of 
the  agent  in  this  connection  might  almost  be  epitomized  in  the  state- 
ment :  *•  If  you  can't  get  competent  management,  don't  organize." 

RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  AGENT  TO  COOPERATIVE  BUSINESS. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  here  the  relationship  of  the  county 
agent  to  cooperative  business. 

RELATION   OF   COUNTY  AGENT   TO    BUYING  AND  SELLING   ORGANIZATIONS. 

(1)  The  county  agent  is  as  much  obligated  to  help  the  farmer  in  connection 

with  economic  buying  and  selling  as  he  is  in  connection  with  economic 
production. 

(2)  He  should  no  more  do  the  farmer's  business  for  him  than  he  should  milk 

his  cows  or  plow  his  fields. 

(3)  His   relation   to  production   and  business   organization    is   essentially  the 

same. 

(a)  He  helps  determine  what  crops  should  be  grown.  In  a  like  manner 
he  helps  determine  what  business  organization  is  necessary. 

(&)  He  advises  how  to  grow  crops  efficiently.  In  like  manner  he 
advises  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  for  cooperative  or- 
ganization. 

(c)  He  follows  up  and  calls  attention  to  his  crop  and  live-stock  demon- 
strations. In  like  manner  he  "  big-brothers "  the  cooperativi; 
enterprise  and  encourages  its  support  by  other  farmers. 
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(4)  He  should  never  handle  money  or  assume  any  financial  responsibility  per- 
sonally or  officially  in  connection  with  cooperative  business.  His  first 
duty  is  to  help  farmers  help  themselves,  and  he  defeats  his  own  ends 
if  he  does  those  things  which  they  should  do  for  themselves. 

County  agents  no  doubt  at  times  have  gone  beyond  the  above  limi- 
tations and  perhaps  particularly  during  the  past  year  some  have 
assumed  a  direct  business  agency  for  farmers.  It  has  not  always 
been  easy  for  the  farmer  to  see  the  impropriety  of  the  county  agent 
as  a  public  official  performing  what  is  essentially  private  and  per- 
sonal service  which  he  should  either  do  himself  or  hire  done;  nor 
has  the  county  agent  always  curbed  his  own  enthusiasm  to  "  get 
results,"  forgetful  for  the  moment  that  his  big  job  is  to  inspire  in- 
itiative, promote  a  willingness  to  assume  responsibility,  and  so  de- 
velop leadership  in  the  farmers  themselves. 

There  are  highly  important  matters  incident  to  quality,  standardiz- 
ing, grading,  and  packing  that  are  vital  to  cooperative  business 
success  that  lie  clearly  within  the  county  agent's  field,  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  these  matters  that  he  is  usually  best  qualified  to 
give  aid. 

STATUS  OF   COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

County-agent  work  made  good  progress  in  the  past  year.  Since 
March  1, 1920,  the  number  of  county  agents  has  increased  from  1,102 
to  1,166^  or  a  gain  of  64  in  the  past  12  months.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  there  were  1,136  counties  with  agents.  The  work  has  during 
the  past  year  not  only  recovered  the  slight  loss  due  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  service  in  a  few  emergency  counties,  but  has  gone  to  a 
higher  point  than  heretofore  reached.  There  are  now  190  counties 
vacant  that  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  reached  by  county 
agents.  On  the  basis  of  an  inquiry  some  months  ago,  probably 
about  50  of  these  vacancies  are  of  a  purely  temporary  nature,  and 
are  simply  awaiting  the  selection  of  suitable  agents.  Of  the  190 
vacancies,  78  are  of  less  than  a  year's  duration,  55  of  from  one  to 
two  years,  and  57  over  two  years.  There  appears  to  be  no  signifi- 
cance in  regard  to  the  counties  beginning  work  under  the  stimulation 
of  emergency  appropriations  in  1917  and  1918.  The  percentage  of 
discontinuances  dating  from  these  years  is  no  greater  than  the  nor- 
mal. The  use  of  emergency  funds,  so  far  as  county-agent  work  is 
concerned,  has  therefore  the  double  credit  of  helping  meet  the  war 
need  for  which  they  were  provided  and  at  the  same  time  permanently 
advancing  the  project. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EXPANSION. 

County-agent  work  still  has  a  problem  of  expansion.  The  ap- 
propriations of  the  Federal  cooperative  agricultural  extension  act 
will  reach  their  maximum  for  the  year  1922-23.    There  are  therefore 
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about  two  years  to  accomplish  the  ideal  of  that  act,  which  was  as 
Congressman  Lever  expressed  it,  "  one  agent  of  the  department  in 
each  agricultural  county."  There  are  about  1,600  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  33  Xorthern  and  Western  States,  of  which  1,050  are  in  the 
12  Central  States.  These  States  contain  65  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural counties  and  have  61  per  cent  (721)  of  the  county  agents.  The 
10  Eastern  States  are  completely  covered;  the  remaining  counties 
without  county  agents  being  in  the  relatively  less  important  counties 
in  the  11  Western  States.  Of  the  190  counties  which  have  discon- 
tinued the  work,  61  per  cent  are  in  the  Central  States,  35  per  cent  in 
the  Western,  and  4  per  cent  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Vacancies  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  Counties 
in  which  the  work  has  been  started  and  has  been  discontinued,  and 
(2)  counties  in  which  the  work  has  never  been  started.  Of  the 
250  counties  that  have  never  had  the  services  of  an  agent  on  a  county 
basis.  200  or  80  per  cent,  are  in  the  12  Central  States,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent  are  in  the  Western  States.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  expansion  problem  is  largely  a  Central  States  or  Middle  West 
problem.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  unoccupied  counties  of  the 
Central  States  are  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  These 
counties  are  for  the  most  part  the  less  imj^ortant  agricultural  counties 
of  the  Ozark  region  in  Missouri  and  of  the  western  plains  section  of 
Kansas  and  Xebraska.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  good  agricultural  counties  in  the  central  group  of  States  not 
served  by  an  agent.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  the  only  States  in  this 
group  that  have  a  complete  quota  of  agents.  Thirty-one  counties 
have  taken  up  the  work  for  the  first  time  since  July,  1920.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  54  new  counties  were  added.  Ex- 
cluding the  abnormal  increase  of  598  agents  for  the  fiscal  year  191T- 
18,  the  average  yearly  increase  since  1912  has  been  119  new  counties 
per  year,  with  no  year  having  less  than  100  preceding  1919. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PERSOjNNEL. 

The  large  overturn  of  agents  to  which  attention  was  called  last 
year  has  been  slowed  down  appreciably.  While  the  number  of  vacant 
counties  is  approximately  the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year,  the  total 
number  of  resignations  is  about  11  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  More- 
over, a  considerable  number  of  agents  who  resigned  two  and  three 
years  ago  are  returning  to  the  work.  The  salaries  paid  county  agents 
show  an  average  increase  of  nearly  $300  per  agent  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
pointments effective  July  1,  1920,  in  comparison  with  July  1,  1919. 
The  average  salary  of  the  county  agent  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year  was  $2,571.  The  salaries  of  agents  appointed  during  this  year 
give  indication  of  still  further  increase.  The  number  of  assistant 
506.39°— 21 3 
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county  agents  has  probably  increased  somewhat  over  last  year.  These 
agents  are  not  officially  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  information  in  regard  to  their  appointment  does  not  always 
reach  the  States  Relations  Service.  From  the  information  available, 
there  are  about  134  assistant  agents  this  year  in  comparison  with  104 
at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.    County  agents  are  being  continu- 
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Fig.  4.— Growth  of  county-agent  work,  1911-1921,  as  measured  by  agents  empoyed. 

ally  recruited  from  this  group  of  assistants,  and  it  seems  to  afford 
the  best  present  solution  of  the  problem  of  overturn.  New  York, 
Iowa,  and  California  are  typical  States  in  their  respective  regions 
and  have  been  about  average  States  in  the  number  of  resignations. 
All  three  maintain  a  considerable  number  of  assistant  county  agents. 
It  is  rare  for  a  vacancy  to  exist  in  any  of  these  three  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  longer  than  one  month.    Ordinarily  the  notice  of  resignation 
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is  accompanied  by  the  appointment  request.  There  are  no  vacancies 
in  Xew  York  and  California  and  only  one  in  Iowa.  Illinois  is  an- 
other large  State  that  profits  b}^  a  system  of  assistant  agents.  It  has 
only  two  vacancies.  The  time  consumed  in  reconstructing  the  work 
increases  proportionately  to  the  duration  of  the  lapse.  The  usefulness 
of  the  assistant  to  the  county  agent  in  a  county  where  the  work  has 
been  well  established  can  not  be  questioned  aside  from  its  potential 
value  as  a  recruiting  reservoir.  The  maintenance  of  assistant  county 
agents  is  unqualifiedly  desirable,  but  their  appointment  should  be 
always  considered  in  connection  with  the  influence  it  may  have  on  the 
desirable  adAancement  of  home  demonstration  and  club  work.  The 
curve  in  figure  4  shows  the  development  of  county-agent  work  since 
1911. 

RESULTS  IX  1920  AS  COMPARED  WITH  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

During  the  year  19'20,  -15  new  counties  were  organized.  The  mem- 
bership increased  from  523,366  to  767,612.  In  the  table  below  is  given 
the  development  of  the  county  extension  organization  movement 
during  the  past  six  years. 

Groicth   of  count u  extension  service,  1015-1920. 


1917 


1918 


1920 


Number  of  county  extension  organizations. :  226 

Total  membership 80, 855 

Average  membership  per  county [  358 


287 
,654 
343 


384 

161,341 

420 


732 

318,602 

435 


946 

523,366 

553 


992 

r67,612 

774 


COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS. 

The  principal  development  in  connection  with  county  extension 
service  has  been  the  increased  emphasis  placed  on  the  appointment 
of  community  project  leaders  and  the  development  through  them  of 
programs  of  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
The  community  seems  to  be  a  better  unit  of  operation  than  the 
county  in  so  far  as  program  development  and  execution  are  con- 
cerned. A  "  community "  from  the  standpoint  of  extension  work 
may  be  considered  as  a  group  of  rural  people  having  agricultural 
problems  in  common,  who  have  united  in  carrying  out  remedial 
measures  with  definite  objectives  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agricultural 
agent.  The  boundaries  of  the  "'  extension  community ''  have  no 
essential  relation  to  political  subdivisions  of  the  county,  to  church, 
school,  or  business  communities,  though  any  organized  group  lying 
within  the  extension  community  may  have  a  part  in  the  program 
of  extension  work.  For  administrative  purposes  the  county  con- 
tinues to  be  the  unit,  though  the  development  of  community  clubs 
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is  making  marked  progress  in  a  few  States.  It  has  been  the  general 
thought  that  definite  community  organizations  with  fixed  meetings 
are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  county  extension  service,  and  that 
as  good  if  not  better  results  could  be  secured  through  committees 
which  only  meet  when  there  is  some  extension  project  specifically 
needing  attention.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  com- 
munity committees  carrying  on  extension  work  in  the  organized 
counties  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Number  of  community  committees  and  average  number  per  county. 


state. 


Arizona 

California..:... 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . . 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


Number 

Average 

of  com- 

per 

mittees. 

county. 

40 

6 

438 

12 

259 

11 

54 

9 

41 

14 

412 

13 

417 

11 

635 

9 

1,496 

16 

263 

6 

240 

17 

162 

20 

859 

15 

452 

10 

466 

10 

303 

11 

255 

10 

36 

6 

State. 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Dakota.. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number 
of  com- 
mittees. 


192 
252 
116 
1,575 
179 
774 
182 
357 
1 
176 
307 
191 
242 
74 
115 


11,561 


Average 

per 
county. 


12.7 


In  considering  the  above  data  the  committees  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  definite  community  organizations.  Probably  95  per  cent 
of  them  are  simply  temporary,  appointed  only  for  a  single  year,  and 
are  reorganized  from  time  to  time  as  project  leadership  is  required 
in  the  programs  of  extension  work.  In  1920  there  were  11,561  of 
these  community  committees  which  held  a  total  of  9,086  meetings,  or 
an  average  of  about  14  per  county  during  the  year.  There  were  31,- 
914  community  meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  county  exten- 
sion service,  or  an  average  of  about  35  per  county  per  year.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  meetings  amounted  to  1,213,551,  or  about  40 
persons  per  meeting. 

The  county  project  committees  held  4,475  meetings,  or  an  average 
of  8  per  county  for  the  513  counties  having  project  committees, 
1,163  county  extension  picnics,  and  1,186  observation  tours  to  view 
results  of  demonstration  work  conducted.  - 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  program  development  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
"  sources  of  income "  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  should  be 
undertaken'.  In  the  working  out  of  a  community  program  the  com- 
munity committee  decides: 
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(1)  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  income  in  crop  and  live-stock 
production. 

(2)  What  are  the  limiting  factors. 

(3)  What  can  be  done. 

Having  determined  irhaf  to  do.  a  community  project  or  plan  of 
operation  is  developed  which  determines — 

(1)  Which  of  the  limiting  factors  will  be  attacked  during  the  year. 

(2)  When  in  the  year  will  the  work  be  done. 

(3)  Where  in  the  community  will  the  demonstrations  be  located. 

(4)  Who  will  be  appointed  community  leader  responsible  for  at- 
tending to  local  details. 

(5)  Ho":   ?nuch   will  be  undertaken — the  goal  of  achievement. 


Fig.   G. — Tractor  demonstration  conducted  by  county   farm  l)ureau,  McLean.   X.   Y. 

The  above  matters  are  first  considered  with  a  few  interested 
people.  Later  the^^  are  discussed  at  a  public  meeting.  The  value 
lies  not  onh-  in  "  program  development  **  but  principally  in  helping 
the  interested  people  in  self-anah'sis,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  prog- 
ress. The  establishment  of  definite  "  goals  '*  in  connection  with  ex- 
tension work  was  first  introduced  two  years  ago  in  program  build- 
ing in  a  few  counties  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  more  than  half  of  the  Xorthern  and  Western  States  and 
is  becoming  an  accepted  principle  of  program  development. 

SOIL  FERTILITY  WORK. 

A  fertile,  well-managed  soil  is  the  basis  of  successful  farming. 
Permanent  agriculture  can  not  exist  if  the  maintenance  or  increase 
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of  the  native  fertility  of  the  land  is  not  given  attention.  During 
the  year  soil  fertility  projects  continued  to  be  of  fundamental 
importance  in  county-agent  work.  Indeed,  they  probably  always 
will  be.  In  furtherance  of  such  projects  189,972  acres  of  clover  or 
other  leguminous  crops  were  plowed  under  for  green  manure  as 
demonstrations  in  nearly  300  of  the  counties ;  the  soil  was  tested  for 
acidity  on  nearly  20,000  farms  in  650  counties  to  ascertain  the  need 
of  lime;  and  111,690  farmers  were  given  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  proper  commercial  fertilizers,  involving  the  use 
of  286,275  tons  of  material. 

The  drainage  of  wet  lands  and  the  development  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems for  dry  lands  is  a  direct  wa}^  of  adding  to  the  Nation's  wealth. 
During  the  year  1,737  drainage  systems  involving  the  draining  of 
470,299  acres  of  land  were  planned  and  approved,  and  416  irrigation 
systems  involving  1.365,141  acres  were  planned  and  adopted.  During 
the  past  six  years  for  which  comparable  data  are  available  county 
agents  have  planned  for  farmers'  drainage  systems  totaling  1,803,- 
289  acres,  and  irrigation  systems  totaling  4,480,473  acres,  which  repre- 
sent a  combined  area  seven  times  as  great  as  Rhode  Island,  or  more 
than  ten  times  the  area  of  that  State's  agricultural  land.  It  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  twice  the 
size  of  Porto  Rico,  more  than  half  the  area  of  Belgium.  If  our 
armies  should  have  gained  such  an  area  by  conquest  or  our  statesmen 
by  negotiation  or  purchase,  it  would  have  been  heralded  as  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  national  resources  and  the  man  or  men  responsible 
for  such  acquisitions  would  be  given  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Nation's  history.  That  these  new  acres  have  been  added  in  more 
than  a  thousand  different  distinct  places  and  in  widely  separated 
sections  of  the  country  in  no  way  detracts  from  their  value  or 
national  importance.  It  rather  increases  it  though,  of  course,  it  is 
less  spectacular  than  taking  it  by  force.  It  may  be  worth  stopping 
to  consider  that  this  represents  an  area  of  1.500  square  miles,  larger 
than  the  combined  area  of  Alsace-Loraine  for  which  Germany  waged 
war  on  France  and  for  which  France  sacrificed  a  millon  and  a  half 
lives  to  regain.  Even  if  we  only  consider  the  peaceful  conquests  of 
the  county  agents  during  1920,  the  area,  the  drainage,  or  irrigation 
of  which  was  effected  by  county  agents  amounted  to  an  area  as  large 
as  six  average  Ohio  counties.  If  planted  to  corn  it  would,  at  a  yield 
of  30  bushels  per  acre,  amount  to  more  than  75,000,000  bushels,  or  in 
excess  of  the  corn  exports  of  the  Parana  Valley  of  Argentina  and 
Paraguay. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  land-clearing  work  due  to  the  influence  of 
county  agents  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  added  other  thousands  of  acres  to  the  available  agri- 
cultural land  in  these  States. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  interest  in  certain 
pliases  of  county-agent  work  during  the  last  six  years : 

Average  per  agent  for  a  few  lines  of  soil-fcrtilitij  work,  1915-1920. 


Lines  of  work. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

1919 

1920 

Crop  rotation  systems  planned  and  adopted. 

12 

13 

38 
1,060 

4 

17 
32 
753 

4 

10 
28 
652 

5 

14 

39 

2,391 

5 

22 

Farmers  testing  soils  for  acidity 

Tons  oflimestone  used 

Drainage  systems  planned  and  adopted 

54 

....      1,004 

5 

29 

916 

4 

In  Illinois  the  county  agents  haA'e  given  special  emphasis  to  soil- 
im^^rovement  work  from  the  beginning.  This  has  been  because  the 
State  has  had  well-defined  soil-improvement  plans,  based  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins  on  soil  improvement  and  permanent 
agriculture.  The  results  in  one 
county  are  indicative  of  the  wide- 
spread attention  given  to  this  sub- 
ject in  every  county  in  Illinois 
having  a  county  agent. 

In  Kankakee  County  the  pres- 
ent agent,  John  S.  Collier,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1912  and  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  the  longest  continuous 
service  of  any  county  agent  in  the 
country.  Very  little  limestone  or 
rock  phosphate  was  being  used  by 
farmers  when  the  work  was 
started.  To-day  the  practice  has 
become  so  common  that  nine  mon- 
olithic concrete  phosphate  bins 
that  will  hold  630  tons  of  phos- 
phate have  been  constructed  at 
various  shipping  points  by  the 
farmers.  Seven  more  such  bins 
are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  farmers  have  accepted  the 
teaching  of  the  county  agent  as  a 
regular  farm  practice,  and  have 
made  permanent  provision  for 
handling  the  material  that  it  may 
always  be  available  when  needed. 
^Yhat  this  has  meant  to  the  county  in  increased  production  of  clover 
and  live  stock  is  a  story  too  big  and  too  long  for  the  limitations  of 
this  circular. 

When  the  work  Avas  started  in  Broome  County,  X.  Y.,  the  birth- 
place of  county-agent  work  in  the  North  and  West,  lime  was  hardly 


Fig.  G.-   Kait.iLig  suiiilowors  lor  silage. 
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used  at  all.    To-day  the  practice  is  so  common  that  the  county  agent 
does  not  need  to  give  it  further  attention. 

WORK  WITH   CROPS. 

The  crop  projects  of  the  county  agent  in  the  North  and  West 
cover  such  a  wide  range  of  agricultural  conditions  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  satisfactory  treatment  within  the  limits  of  a 
circular.  The  many  kinds  of  crops  grown  and  the  almost  infinite 
aspects  of  crop  problems  reduce  any  exposition  that  can  be  made 
here  to  a  mere  list,  and  even  this  list  can  only  cover  a  few  of  the 
larger  phases  of  crop  work.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
annual  reports  of  the  county  agents  so  far  as  the  lines  of  work  are 
of  more  or  less  general  application  to  the  whole  country.  From  the 
standpoint  of  a  particular  State,  and  especially  from  an  individual 
county,  the  most  important  work  may  not  appear. 

Work  vnth  corn,  wlieai,  oats,  'barley,  rye,  beans,  potatoes,  legumes,  and  various 

liay  and  forage  crops. 


Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


N  lim- 
ber of 
coun- 
ties in- 
volved. 


Acres  planted  with  selected  seed  corn,  spring,  1920 2, 339,  705 

Farmers  selecting  seed  corn,  fall,  1920 : 113,  842 

Bushels  seed  corn  selected ' 752,  589 

Farmers  testing  seed  corn  for  germination 59,  510 

Bushels  seed  corn  tested  for  germination 273,  376 

Acres  planted  with  tested  seed 1,  602,  429 

Farms  on  which  corn  growing  was  introduced  or  corn  culture  modified 16,  687 

Acres  of  corninvolved 283,^  105 

Farmers  treating  seed  wheat  for  smut 35,  275 

Bushels  seed  wheat  treated  for  smut 2, 405,  095 

Acres  sown  with  treatedseed 1, 905,  760 

Farms  on  which  wheat  growing  was  introduced  or  wheat  culture  modified 43,  446 

Acres  of  wheat  involved 851,  984 

Farmerstreatingseed  oats  for  smut : 40,  660 

Bushelsseed  oats  treated  for  smut 1, 197,  407 

Acres  oats  sown  with  treated  seed 599,  147 

Farms  on  which  oat  growing  was  introduced  or  oat  culture  modified 11,  549 

Acres  of  oatsinvolved 130,  398 

Farms  on  which  barley  growing  was  introduced  or  barley  culture  modified 2,  450 

Acres  of  barley  involved 109,  273 

Farms  on  which  rye  growing  was  introduced  or  rye  culture  modified 5,  595 

Acres  of  ryeinvolved , . . .  86,  688 

Farms  on  which  bean  growing  was  introduced  or  bean  culture  modified 3,  039 

Acres  of  beans  involved 29,  571 

Farmerstreating  seed  potatoes  for  disease 36,  018 

Acresseed  potatoesinvolved -. 142,  704 

Farmers  spraying  potatoes  for  disease -. 20,  282 

Acres  potatoesinvolved 66,  089 

Farms  on  which  potato  growing  was  introduced  or  potato  culture  modified 14,  873 

Acres  potatoesinvolved 80,  330 

Farms  on  which  alfalfa  growing  was  introduced  or  alfalfa  culture  modified 12,  795 

Acresalfalfainvolved 158,  435 

Farms  on  which  sweet  clover  growing  was  introduced  or  sweet  clover  culture  modified-  6,  675 

Acressweet  clover  involved 89,  221 

Farms  on  which  red,  alsike,  or  white  clover  was  introduced  or  clover  culture  modified.  10,  945 

Acres  of  red,  alsike,  and  white  clover  involved 99,  723 

Farms  on  which  soy-bean  growing  was  introduced  or  soy-bean  culture  modified 14,  921 

Acres  of  soy  beans  involved 104,  446 

Farms  on  which  sorghum,  kafir,  or  feterita  growing  was  introduced  or  their  culture 

modified 3, 169 

Acres  sorghum,  kafir,  and  feterita  involved 68, 195 


472 

490 

429 

427 

3S2' 

390 

404 

383 

451 

105 

435 

379 

373 

434 

408 

401 

275 

256 

225 

219 

337 

326 

123 

118 


429 
433 
738 
723 
597 
570 
330 
314 


208 
211 
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In  the  table  below  is  given  the  average  work  of  a  county  agent  in 
connection  with  a  few  representative  items  which  have  been  major 
lines  of  demonstration  work  through  a  period  of  six  years : 

Average  per  agent  for  a  feir  representative  lines  of  erop  work. 


Lines  of  work. 


191o 


Farms  involved  in  seed  corn  selection 91 

Farmers  testing  seed  corn 83 

Farms  engaged  in  wheat  work 55 

Farms  trea  ting  oats  for  smut 160 

Farmstreating  seed  potatoes  for  disease 21 

Farms  growing  alfalfa 42 

Farms  growing  sweet  clover S 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


121 

180 

431 

349 

230 

143 

133 

742 

295 

139 

46 

45 

144 

144 

114 

229  1 

205 

162 

168 

93 

30 

57 

31 

60 

oo 

23 

21 

12 

33 

17 

S 

8 

10 

13 

11 

It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  above  table  that  the  seed  corn 
selection  and  testing  work  have  both  declined  from  the  high  mark 
of  431  and  740  farmers,  respectively,  assisted  in  1918  to  230  and  139 
in  1920.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  poor  seed  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  fall  of  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918  and  seed  corn 


lo-:'.    planting   dtn;(.iiatratiou    conductud    und>r   auspices   uf    a 
i>ureaii,   MfLran.   N.   Y. 


muty    ranu 


campaigns  were  organized  in  the  ^liddle  West  to  care  for  the  situa- 
tion, while  in  1920  the  seed  corn  situation  was  normal  and  farmers 
had  learned  their  lesson  from  the  experience  of  the  preceding  years. 
Community  seed  corn  storage  houses  and  testing  stations  have  been 
quite  commonly  established  and  are  helping  systematize  this  work 
and  making  the  use  of  good,  high-testing  seed  a  common  practice. 
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Perhaps  agents  will  not  need  to  give  it  so  much  attention  in  the 
future.  The  falling  off  of  the  wheat  work  from  144  farmers  as- 
sisted per  agent  in  1918-1919,  to  114  in  1920  is  largely  due  to  the 
emphasis  placed  on  wheat  production  during  the  war,  the  number 
of  farmers  rising  from  45  in  1917  to  144  in  1918  and  1919,  and  the 
return  to  normal  practices  with  the  close  of  hostilities.  The  decrease 
in  smut-control  work  is  partly  due  to  seasonal  conditions,  but  the 
marked  falling  off  in  attention  to  crop  work  in  1920  in  the  items 
considered  in  the  table,  is  characteristic  of  the  crop  work  as  a  whole, 
indeed  of  all  demonstration  work  during  the  past  year.  This  is 
believed  to  be  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  increased  emphasis  being 
placed  on  "organization  work"  and  marketing.  It  is  probable  that 
less  and  less  time  in  the  future  will  be  required  of  the  county  agent 
for  organization  work.  In  marketing  work  also  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  success  of  marketing  associations  is  of  course 
dependent  first  on  crops  to  market  and  that  the  loss  from  poor  seed, 
plant  disease,  insect  pests,  careless  marketing  and  farming  methods 
ma}^  more  than  offset  the  possible  gain  from  better  systems.  A  poor 
product  can  easily  break  the  marketing  association.  When  agricul- 
ture is  depressed  is  the  time  for  the  "forward  looking"  farmer  to 
win  his  reputation.  If  the  gain  is  to  be  held  from  the  present  mar- 
keting impulse,  standard  grade  and  quality  must  be  kept  up  and 
improved.     To  let  down  because  prices  are  low  is  the  short  road  to 

disaster. 

SEED  IMPROVEMENT.  ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  good  seed  and  of 
growing  the  variety  adapted  to  soil,  climatic,  and  market  conditions. 
Farmers  adhere  rather  tenaciously  to  varieties  which  may  have  be'en 
grown  for  a  long  time  in  the  locality.  There  is  no  phase  of  exten- 
sion work  in  which  the  influence  of  the  county  agent  is  more  potent 
than  in  promoting  the  saving  and  distribution  of  good  seed  and 
the  growing  of  advantageous  varieties.  The  following  table  in- 
dicates some  of  the  work  along  this  line  carried  on  by  the  county 
agents  during  the  past  year : 


Seed  improvement  ic 

ork. 

Crops. 

Improved  seed  se- 
cured for  farmers. 

Farmers     induced 
to  save  improved 
seed  for  sale. 

Number 
farmers 
served. 

Quantity. 

Number 

farmers  [Quantity. 

served. 

Corn 

11,256 
16, 475 
4,065 
3,023 
11,291 
6,446 

Bushels. 

55,  871 
639,  235 
180,  346 

53,  581 
287, 061. 
129, 468 

2,874 
9,897 

Bushels. 
151, 891 

Wheat 

1.170.657 

Oats 

1,  546         323, 189 

Rye 

936         144, 659 

Potatoes 

2, 599         754,  263 

other...                 

1,  842  1       381. 196 
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As  the  table  shows,  seed  improvement  was  carried  on  with  more 
than  20  different  crops,  but  by  far  the  largest  amount  was  in  con- 
nection with  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes.  A  few  illustra- 
tions will  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  this  project. 

In  1916  a  wheat  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  was  tried  out  on  three  farms  in  the  State,  giving  evidence 
of  marked  superiority  over  any  variety  previously  tested  at  the 
experiment  station.  The  farm  trials  increased  in  the  following  year 
and  the  wheat  was  named  Kanred.  In  1918  it  was  further  distrib- 
uted through  the  county  agents  and  otherwise.  The  results  continued 
to  be  favorable.  County  agents  made  provisions  for  saving  the 
wheat  and  keeping  it  pure.  In  the  33  counties  having  countj-  agents 
in  1919.  1,034  farmers  were  growing  the  new  wheat,  while  in  the  51 
counties  without  county  agents  but  329  farmers  were  growing  it. 
In  1920  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for  distribution  was  larore 
enough  to  meet  most  dem.ands.  The  work  in  this  year  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Area  in  Kanred  wheat  in  counties  liaving  county  agents acres 237, 175 

Increase  in  yield  over  other  wheats  (3.5  bushels  per  acre)_bushels__        820,  llii 
Increase  in  market  value  of  wheat $1,  640,  224 

The  value  of  organized  extension  work  can  be  shown  in  another 
way,  as  follows : 

Seed-introduction  work  in  county  icith  an  agent  and  in  one  v-ithout  an  agent. 


Barton  i     Russell 

CouBty,  County, 

Kans.,  Kans., 

ha^^xlg  vrithout 

county  j     county 

agent.  agent. 


Kanred  wheat,  1920 acres..  20,000  400 

Increase  in  crop bushels. .  70, 000  1, 400 

Increase  in  value $140, 000  $2, 800 

Increase  in  Barton  County  over  Russell  County,  due  in  large  measure  to  organized 
extension  work,  $137,200. 

Two  years  ago  the  Connecticut  experiment  station  having  found 
that  northern-grown  seed  potatoes  shipped  in  from  Maine  gave  an 
average  increase  of  82  bushels  per  acre  over  the  home-grown  pota- 
toes, a  State-wide  campaign  was  inaugurated  by  the  horticultural 
specialists  and  the  county  agents  to  secure  the  use  of  northern-grown 
seed  potatoes  in  that  State.  Orders  for  13  carloads  of  northern- 
grown  seed  were  secured.  By  purchasing  cooperatively  and  in  car- 
lots  the  average  price  was  about  $6.50  per  sack.  Seed  potatoes  were 
selling  on  the  local  markets  throughout  the  State  at  $14  per  sack. 
The  approximate  saving  to  the  farmers  on  cost  of  seed  potatoes  alone 
amounted  to  $26,000  and  thev  were  securing  better  seed.     The  in- 
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crease  in  the  crop  due  to  the  use  of  this  northern-grown  seed  is  esti- 
mated at  52.500  bushels.  At  $1.50  per  bushel  this  amounts  to  $78,750. 
If  this  is  added  to  the  $26,000  saved  on  the  purchase  of  seed,  we  have 
$104,150  saving  from  this  work  alone. 

In  Massachusetts  similar  results  were  secured  in  a  State- wide  seed- 
potato  campaign  based  on  demonstrations  conducted  in  1919.  The 
results  in  that  State  showed  an  increase  of  79  bushels  per  acre  for  tlie 
northern-grown  seed  over  the  local  seed.  Reports  from  36  seed 
potato  dealers  in  the  State  show  an  increased  use  of  northern-grown 
seed  in  1920  over  1919  of  45,063  bushels,  or  a  gain  of  112  per  cent. 
Sufficient  northern-grown  seed  was  planted  to  care  for  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  total  potato  acreage  of  the  State.  The  increase  in 
yield  amounted  to  237,000  bushels,  which  valued  at  1.50  per  bushel, 
were  worth  $355,500.  This  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  total 
extension  work  in  the  State  for  the  year  and  Jeave  a  balance  of 
$10,000. 

In  North  Dakota  a  few  years  ago  a  variety  of  wheat  was  discov- 
ered which  seems  to  resist  the  black  rust,  which  plays  such  havoc  in 
the  spring  wheat  belt.  It  was  developed  at  the  experiment  station 
and  has  been  distributed  during  the  past  two  years  through  the 
county  agents  under  the  name  of  "  Kubanka."  This  wheat  is  giving 
promise  of  being  a  real  rust-resisting  variety  and  gave  an  increase 
in  Stutsman  County  of  approximately  6  bushels  per  acre  over  the  pre- 
vailing variety.  In  a  similar  Avay,  Marquis  wheat  has  been  extended 
into  areas  particularly  adapted  to  this  variety. 

RODENT    AND    INSECT    CONTROL. 

The  rodent  control  work  continues  to  make  good  progress.  The 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
furnished  a  plan  and  a  corps  of  trained  specialists  with  whom  the 
county  agent  has  been  able  to  cooperate  effectively  in  making  local 
contact.  County  appropriations  have  been  secured  and  organized 
eradication  work  is  making  good  progress.  Intensive  follow-up 
work  has  been  carried  on  to  clean  up  the  remaining  rodents  from 
areas  covered  by  previous  campaigns.  A  few  years  ago  farmers 
generally  ''  wrote  off  a  loss  "  from  rodents,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
animal  and  insect  pests  as  unavoidable.  The  first  years  of  control 
work  were  received  with  marked  skepticism.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  war  is  on  in  earnest  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific 
slope  against  the  jack  rabbit,  ground  squirrel,  prairie  dog,  wolves, 
coyotes,  and  other  rodent  and  predatory  animals  that  destroy  annu- 
ally millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  and  live  stock.  No  quarter  is 
being  given.  Whole  counties  have  been  cleared  and  infested  areas 
are  being  decreased  from  year  to  year.  The  greatest  difficulty  met 
with  in  connection  with  this  work  is  in  dealing  with  infested  public 
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lands,  both  State  and  national.  During  the  year  just  ended  15,942,460 
acres  of  farm  and  ranch  hind  were  involved  in  rodent  eradication 
work  and  2,029,242  pounds  of  poisoned  bait  were  distributed.  In 
insect  control  work,  3,394,368  acres  were  involved  in  connection  with 
which  8,873,599  pounds  of  poisoned  bait  were  used.  Much  of  the 
poison  used  was  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

FRUIT  WORK. 


The  table  below  gives  a  summar}-  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
it  work  relative  to  fruit  conti 

Fruit  icorJ:  of  the  count (i  uyeiit-s. 


lines  of  countv  a^ent  work  relative  to  fruit  control : 


Kind  and  extent. 


Num- 
ber of 
coun- 
ties. 


Farms  on  which  orchards  were  planted  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  citrus  fruits,  and  others 

except  bush  fruits) -1, 331 

Acres  involved 22, 723 

Farms  on  which  fruit  trees  were  pruned 13, 795 

Acres  on  which  fruit  trees  were  pruned 121, 137 

Farms  on  which  fruit  trees  were  sprayed 20, 723 

Acres  in  vol  ved  on  which  fruit  trees  w'ere  sprayed 143, 986 

Farms  on  which  bush  fruits  were  planted  or  bush  fruit  culture  modified 1 ,  125 

Number  of  acres  on  which  bush  fruits  were  planted  or  bush  fniit  culture  modified 2, 489 


219 
212 
596 
550 
569 
536 
160 
145 


LIVE-STOCK  WORK. 

"  The  better-sires-better-stock-campaign  "  initiated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry'  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  given  impetus  to  a  general  country- wide  movement  for  improved 
live  stock.  The  movement  has  been  generously  seconded  by  the  ani- 
mal husbandry  departments  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and 
has  had  a  part  in  the  programs  of  most  of  the  county  agents.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  new  feature  of  county-agent  work,  but  the  nation- 
wide campaign  has  added  greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  During  the 
past  six  years  county  agents  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  for 
farmers  124,103  head  of  registered  sires,  stallions.  l)ulls.  boars,  and 
rams.  Of  these  40,410  have  been  registered  bulls.  In  addition  to 
these  52,691  registered  cows  have  been  secured  as  foundation  stock  for 
new  purebred  herds. 

Another  important  piece  of  work  has  been  assistance  in  the  transfer 
of  purebred  animals  of  proven  merit  from  one  part  of  the  county  to 
another,  thus  adding  two  or  more  years  to  the  service  life  of  the 
animal.  No  data  were  secured  on  this  work  for  1920,  but  in  the  five 
previous  years  32,733  valuable  breeding  animals  were  saved  from 
going  to  market.  Since  1915,  1,462  cow-testing  associations  have 
been  organized,  of  which  555  are  still  in  existence.  Two  hundred 
fifty-two  were  organized  in  1920.  The  cows  under  test  last  year 
numbered  183.269.     These  figures  include  only  cows  in  associations 
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organized  by  county  agents.  Nearly  40,000  unprofitable  cows  have 
been  weeded  out  since  1916  as  a  result  of  testing.  Many  counties 
have  started  campaigns  to  eliminate  the  scrub  bull.  As  an  example 
of  this  during  the  past  year  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  has  decreased 
the  percentage  of  scrub  bulls  from  42  per  cent  to  29  per  cent.  Several 
townships  in  this  State  now  have  100  per  cent  purebreds.  Silo  con- 
struction as  a  means  of  cheapening  and  increasing  milk  production 
has  been  a  standard  project  of  county-agent  work  from  its  inception. 
In  all  they  have  influenced  the  erection  of  42,328  silos.  A  silo  32  feet 
high  by  14  feet  in  diameter  will  contain  100  tons  of  silage.    If  this  is 

taken  as  an  average,  the  silos 
whose  erection  has  been  influenced 
by  county  agents  would  contain 
4,232,800  tons  of  silage.  This  is 
enough  to  give  all  the  cattle  in 
the  United  States  a  20-pound 
daily  ration  for  a  week.  If  the 
silos  were  placed  end  to  end  they 
would  make  a  tube  about  256 
miles  long,  or  long  enough  to 
reach  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
or  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City. 
Assistance  has  been  rendered  in 
cooperation  with  State  live  stock 
sanitary  boards  and  Federal  and 
State  authorities  in  connection 
with  live  stock  disease  control. 
Special  emphasis  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  placed  by 
many  county  agents  on  tubercu- 
losis eradication  work.  The  work 
in  Calumet  County,  Wis.,  is  typi- 
cal. 

Previous  to  1917  the  number  of 
farmers  calling  for  voluntary  test 
was  small.  During  1917  a  county  agent  tested  four  herds  and  these 
only  after  considerable  persuasion.  Tuberculosis  eradication  was 
emphasized  through  county  breeders'  associations,  farmers'  meet- 
ings, farmers'  institutes,  through  the  press,  and  by  personal  contact 
of  the  agent  with  farmers.  In  1918  an  honor  roll  of  tuberculosis 
tested  herds  was  established.  Nine  herds  were  placed  under  Federal 
inspection.  Thirty-eight  were  tested  by  Federal  and  local  veterina- 
rians. The  county  now  has  29  herds  under  Federal  inspection. 
Seventy  herds  have  been  tested  by  local  veterinarians.  There  is  now 
a  waiting  list  for  Federal  and  local  veterinary  tests.  The  campaign 
is  on  in  this  county  "  to  get  them  all." 


Fig.  8. — Wooden  hoop  silo  under  construc- 
tion, king  County,  Washington,  1920. 
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There  follows  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  important  live-stock 
-work  durinfr  the  year. 

Results  of  lirC'Stock  work. 


Kind  and  extent  of  work. 


RegLjtered  stallions  and  mares  secured 

Registered  bnus  secured  {bS^.;;;";; ;;!;!;;;;;;;;!;!;;!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!";!;!!!' 

Registered  cows  secured  y^{  [[[[[[[[[[[[[  \\V^ ..]][////..//./..  .V.V.V//. ...... . !  1 ! 

High-grade  cows  secured  j^^l^^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' " " " " " ' " ' " " ' ' " ' ,' '  [ ' '  _"  _'  _'  _'  _'  _" ', "_ ' " " " ' 

Registered  rams  secured 

Registered  boars  secured 

Cow-testing  associations  organized  in  1920 

Cow-testing  associations  in  county  (including  1920  and  those  previously  organized). 

Number  of  member  sin  above  associations 

Cows  tested  or  under  test  in  1920  for  milk  production  in  all  such  associations  organ- 
ized in  1920  or  pre\-iously 

Cows  tested  for  milk  production  by  iudi\-iduals 

Cows  discarded  as  result  of  tests,  asssociation  and  individuals 

Farmers  assisted  in  calculating  balanced  rations,  all  animals 

SUos  ere:ted 

Farms  on  which  poultry  practice  was  modified 

Animals  test  ed  for  tuberculosis 

Animals  treated  for  blackleg 

Hogs  vaccinated  for  cholera 

Hogs  treated  for  hemorrhagic  septicemia 

Farmers  a^^isted in  controlling  necrobaciUosis 

Farmers  assisted  in  controlling  contagious  abortion 

Farms  on  which  beekeeping  was  introduced  or  the  handling  of  bees  modified 

Niumber  of  hives  involved  in  beekeeping 


Number  of 

counties 

involved. 

48.5 

110 

4,438 

.58.5 

3,869 

406 

11,160 

484 

5, 613 

299 

15,  297 

319 

3,747 

87 

2,  456 

333 

7,842 

541 

252 

199 

000 

.309 

13,609 

313 

183,269 

293 

30,306 

388 

12,714 

274 

25,  585 

770 

9,587 

569 

59,  286 

7S5 

232,700 

489 

287,  694 

290 

412,811 

575 

62, 473 

133 

2,668 

160 

2,413 

410 

3,379 

278 

29.358 

290 

The  following  table  gives  some  comparative  data  on  a  few  repre- 
sentative lines  of  live-stock  work,  showing  average  per  county  agent 
for  the  years  1915  to  1920. 

Averiujcs  per  ayent  for  a  feir  lines  of  live-stock  irork. 


Lines  of  work. 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Registered  animals  secured 

Cow-testing  associations  organized 

Balanced  rations  figiu-ed .' 

Tuberculosis  tests  made 

Blackleg  vaccination  conducted I 

Hogs  treated  for  cholera  by  agent  or  veterinarian  on 

advice  of  aeent | 

SUo  construction  influenced I 

Cows  discarded  through  test  associations ' 


22 
2 

20 
104 
376 

487 
11 


51 
2 

19 
171 
891 

1,965 
12 
59 


51 
1 

30 
230 
997 


52 

80 

1 

2 

19 

28 

181 

425 

960 

1,183 

1,804 
13 
22 


5,650 
25 
31 


91 

1 

33 

475 

992 

718 
16 
46 


FARM   MANAGEMENT. 


Farmers  showed  greater  interest  in  farm-management  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Farm  account  books  to  the 
number  of  71,612  were  distributed,  involving  848  county  agents,  or 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  men  employed.  More  agents  reported 
work  in  connection  with  farm  accounts  in  1920  than  with  an}^  other 
single  project.  Of  the  farmers  receiving  account  books,  19,829  are 
known  to    have    kept    them    through    the    year,    the    county    agent 
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assisting  11,007  in  summarizing  and  interpreting  their  records. 
Changes  in  the  business  management  of  their  farms  as  a  result  of 
record  keeping  is  reported  to  have  been  made  in  3,213  cases. 

Other  lines  of  farm-management  work  have  been  the  remodeling 
of  4,119  farm  buihlings  other  than  homes,  assistance  in  the  dra\Y- 


FiG.  9. — A  farm-management  meeting,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

ing  of  1.232  farm  leases,  and  in  securing  101,400  farm  laborers. 
The  organizing  of  144  farm  loan  associations  and  336  other  credit 
associations  gave  some  relief  to  7,586  farmers.  The  table  below 
shows  comparative  data  on  a  few  lines  of  farm  management  work: 

Avcrafjc  per  agent  for  a  feiv  lines  of  farm-management  work. 


Lines  of  work. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Farmers  keeping  accounts  . 

21 

8 

1 

24 

30 

14 
11 
30 

33 

29 

8 

83 

36 

16 

9 

112 

59 

18 

10 

130 

41 

Farms  on  which  management  has  iseen  modified  as  a 
result  of  record  keeping. 

is' 

Assistance  in  renting  farms 

4 

Farmers  assisted  in  securing  laborers  . 

128 

BOYS'  AND   GIRLS'   CLUB  WORK. 

County  agents  recognize  the  great  value  of  enlisting  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  young  people  in  demonstration  work.     Working 
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with  young  people  through  chibs  and  capitalizing  their  competitive 
instincts  has  been  used  in  almost  eA'ery  county  taking  up  count}'- 
agent  work.  During  the  past  j^ear  1916  county  agents  reported  work 
with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  incident  to  crop  production,  691  incident 
to  live-stock  jDrojects.  and  273  incident  to  home  making  and  garden- 
ing work.  In  all  lines  of  club  work  the  county  agents  organized 
5,720  clubs,  with  an  enrollment  of  72,8-17.  Of  these,  39.667  finished 
their  projects,  or  53  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  represents  work  only 
in  connection  with  counties  not  having  county  club  agents.  The 
State  club  leader  supervised  the  work  and  gave  such  assistance  as 
was  possible.  Work  with  young  people  is  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  projects  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  is  a  great 
reenforcement  in  effectively  carrying  them  out. 

FARM   HOME  WORK. 

Only  a  few  of  the  counties  in  the  Xorth  and  West  have  the  services 
of  a  home-demonstration  agent,  and  the  county  agents  have  done 
what  they  could  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  the  home.  These 
have  been  mostly  in  the  nature  of  engineering,  architectural,  and 
landscape  work.  In  233  counties  assistance  was  given  in  installing 
water-supply  systems,  lightening  the  work  in  603  farm  homes.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  agents  helped  717  farmers  in  planning  the  in- 
stallation of  sewage-disposal  plants.  The  old  coal-oil  lamp  was  ban- 
ished from  1,1:7-1  homes  in  146  counties.  Other  labor-saving  appli- 
ances helped  to  lighten  the  housewife's  work  in  1.521  homes  in  173 
counties.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  country  homes  were  con- 
structed or  remodelled,  and  the  front  and  back  yards  of  942  improved 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  the  county  agent.  In  all  of  the  above 
work  the  county  agent  was  assisted  by  the  engineering  department  of 
the  State  agricultural  college  or  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  county  agent  helped  the  country  women  in  the 
matter  of  household  help  in  1.794  cases  and  gave  some  help  in  con- 
nection with  the  kitchen  garden  in  8.115  cases. 

The  demand  for  home  demonstration  work  is  increasing,  if  the 
average  amount  of  work  done  by  the  county  agent  is  an  index.  The 
installation  of  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  has  been 
the  only  item  concerning  which  data  has  been  collected  yearly  since 
1915.  In  that  year  the  average  per  agent  was  2  systems :  in  1916  it  was 
3 ;  5  in  1917,  and  6  each  for  the  past  three  years.  In  all  during  the 
past  six  years  4,874  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  systems  have 
been  installed,  or  about  enough  for  one  in  every  farm  home  in  two 
average  Middle  West  counties.  There  is  a  big  place  in  every  rural 
county  for  work  incident  to  farm  home  problems  which  can  only 
be  met  in  part  by  the  county  agent.  He  can  give  some  assistance 
in  such  problems  as  the  above  for  which  the  demand  is  increasing, 
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but  there  are  many  of  the  intimate  problems  of  the  home  to  which 
the  county  agent  can  bring  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  solution 
and  the  help  of  a  home  demonstration  agent  is  needed. 

EXTENSION  AGENCIES  AND  METHODS. 

The  farm  demonstration  is  the  basis  of  county-agent  work.  The 
ideal  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act  of  1914  was  personal  con- 
tact. The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  in  presenting  the 
bill  to  Congress  said : 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system  of  demonstration  or  itinerant  teaching 
presupposed  the  personal  contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  person  being  taught, 
the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the  actual  d'«5monstration  of  the  lesson  being 
taught,  and  the  success  of  the  method  proposed. 

Congressman  Lever,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  speaking 
for  the  bill  in  the  House,  said  of  the  plan  contemplated  : 

The  agent  going  on  to  his  (the  farmer's)  farm  under  his  own  soil  and  climatic 
conditions,  "  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree  "  as  it  were,  and  demonstrating 
that  he  has  a  method  that  surpasses  his  in  results. 

The  average  number  of  farm  visits  per  agent  for  1920  was  410, 
which  is  slightly  less  than  for  1919  and  also  less  than  the  average 
of  470  for  the  past  six  j^ears.  There  has  been  a  steady  though  not 
rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  farm  visits  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  farmers  calling  at  the  agent's  office.  While 
the  number  of  office  calls  per  agent  (1,205)  is  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  it  is  above  the  average  of  907  for  the  period  from  1915-1920. 
In  the  early  days  the  agent  had  to  go  out  and  see  the  farmer  and 
enlist  his  interest,  now  the  farmers  are  coming  to  him.  The  average 
agent  during  1920  spent  115  days  in  the  office  and  165  days  in  the 
field.  Comparative  data  have  not  been  collected  since  1915,  when 
it  was  collected  on  a  percentage  basis.  This  indicates  that  the  agent 
is  now  spending  somewhat  less  time  in  the  field  than  formerly. 

While  the  number  of  definite  demonstrations  shows  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  past  year,  it  is  still  the  heart  of  the  work  around 
which  everything  else  centers.  The  data  regarding  demonstrations 
from  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Average  number  of  demonstrations  per  agent,  1916-1920. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Average 
for  5 
years. 

80 

25 

642 

64 
24 
741 

$8,  817 

69 

29 

598 

$19,600 

82 

50 

753 

$20, 267 

47 

31 

586 

$10,  893 

68 

Number  of  demonstration  meetings 

Attendance  at  demonstration  meetings 

Profits  from  demonstrations 

32 

667 

$14,  894 

In  addition  to  meetings  incident  to  the  extension  organization  and 
demonstration  the  agents  attended  38,486  other  agricultural  meet- 
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ings,  including  farmers'  institutes  and  extension  schools,  which 
were  attended  by  2,039,637  people.  The  grand  total  of  all  meetings 
held  is  255,895,  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,267,282. 

Assistance  was  given  in  connection  with  most  of  the  county 
projects  of  the  county  agent  by  extension  specialists  from  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
share  with  the  agent  in  the  credit  for  the  results  accomplished. 
Specialists  devoted  a  total  of  16,772  days  to  assistance  in  demon- 
stration work,  or  an  average  of  15  days  per  county.  County  agents 
are  constantly  asking  for  more  assistance  from  specialists,  and  the 
farmers  are  insisting  on  a  high  standard  of  qualifications. 

Local  newspaper  and  farm  bureau  publications  have  been  useful 
agencies  in  spreading  the  news  in  regard  to  programs,  meetings,  and 
results  of  demonstration  work.  A  total  of  138,470  agricultural 
articles  have  been  prepared  by  the  county  agent  and  published 
through  these  mediums,  while  18,041  articles  especially  prepared  by 
extension  specialists  and  farm  bureau  members  have  been  published 
locally.  Letters  to  the  number  of  1,714,784  have  been  written  in 
addition  to  11,899,478  circular  letters  distributed. 

The  agents  function  as  "  middlemen  "  for  the  departments  of  the 
college,  experiment  station,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
collecting  and  disseminating  information.  The  county  agents  have 
handled  12,399  such  requests  for  the  college  and  other  State  insti- 
tutions and  7,669  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  Federal  institutions. 

In  the  table  below  are  summarized  the  main  lines  of  demonstration 
work  for  the  past  year. 

Demonstrations  conducted  by  county  agents  in  1920  and  their  value. 


Name  of  demonstration. 


Number 
of  demon- 
strations. 


Number 
of  meet- 
ings at 
demon- 
strations. 


Total 
attend- 
ance at 
meetings, 


Total 
profit  on 
demon- 
strations 

due  to 
increase. 


Corn,  general 

Corn,  seed,  selection 

Corn,  seed  testing 

Corn,  silage 

Wheat,  general 

Wheat,  varieties 

Wheat,  smut  control 

Oats,  general 

Oats,  varieties 

Oats,  smut  control 

Potatoes,  general 

Potatoes,  disease  control. 

Beans 

Alfalfa 

Clover,  red,  alsike,  white. 

Sweet  clover 

Soy  beans 

Sunflowers 

Orchards 

Other  crops 

Dairy,  general 

Cow  testing 

Silos ! 

Beef  cattle,  general 


1,447 

138 

29 

452 

1,116 

43 

263 

348 

167 

206 

1,927 

998 

2 

1,131 

70 

247 

954 

326 

4,159 

5,666 

807 

104 

225 

48 


397 

86 

11 

10 

237 

10 

172 

53 

19 

176 

802 

475 


110 

17 

80 

194 

53 

2,621 

2,047 

557 

421 

139 

42 


13, 135 

1,230 

1,160 

185 

13, 520 

427 

2,225 

374 

624 

2,293 

24, 377 

9.065 


4,229 

1,332 

1,376 

5,313 

762 

49,  509 

32, 587 

20,036 

2,612 

2,701 

545 


95, 624 

700 

102,  974 

9,250 

505, 124 

10,750 

7,810 

23,096 

14,  980 

34,  272 

209,412 

380.200 


66,136 

25,725 

39,480 

89, 341 

14,729 

57S,  332 

889,  216 

70,  212 

11,700 

2(),933 

3,416 
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Demonstrations  conducted  J)y  county  agents  in  1920  and  their  value — Continued. 

Total 
profit  on 
Name  of  demonstration.  of  demon-    ings  at      'f'J^^^T.      sSions 

due  to 


Blackleg  control 

Sheep,  general 

Swine,  general 

Hog  cholera , 

Poultry,  general 

Poultry,  culling , 

Other  live  stock , 

Drainage 

Fertilizers 

Lime  and  limestone 

Other  soils 

Purchasing  and  marketing 

Other  farm  and  home  business 

Rodent  and  animal  pests , 

Bees 

Insect  pests 

Weeds 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number 

Number 
of  meet- 

Total 
attend- 
ance at 
meetings. 

of  demon- 
strations. 

ings  at 
demon- 
strations. 

556 

430 

3,867 

299 

274 

4,808 

264 

192 

4,026 

796 

657 

4,744 

3, 918 

3,670 

73, 854 

7,662 

7,322 

127,  984 

4,004 

4,116 

55, 950 

501 

351 

8,087 

1,216 

1, 165 

5,285 

1,515 

360 

9,904 

1,170 

740 

14, 535 

534 

487 

24,  529 

1,397 

1,242 

26, 197 

3,824 

1,571 

25, 918 

306 

203 

4,441 

1,070 

1,010 

12, 118 

67 

31 

337 

1,487 

1,361 

50, 486 

51,  459 

33, 911 

645,687 

89, 602 

10,  764 

13, 413 

124,  428 

162,  263 

541,366 

1, 144,  500 

131,  753 

209,  096 

55,  405 

145,  294 

453,  004 

43,  975 

3, 296,  981 

31,424 

2, 104,  039 

4,000 

234,  609 


12, 005, 328 


CONCLUSION. 

The  first  decade  of  county-agent  work  has  drawn  to  a  close.  Of 
this  at  least  the  first  five  were  years  of  trial  and  experiment.  It 
was  a  new  work.  There  were  no  guideposts,  no  administrative  prece- 
dents, no  local  organizations,  no  plan  of  work.  The  county  agent 
was  alone  in  a  new  field.  He  had  to  win  his  own  way,  tO'  blaze 
his  own  trail,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
those  whom  he  was  sent  out  to  serve.  The  work  to  do  was  apparent, 
the  need  was  appealing,  and  the  difficulties  appalling.  Other  means 
had  been  tried  and  had  been  only  partially  successful.  Could  he 
succeed . where  others  had  failed?  Could  he  ansAver  the  challenge? 
Ten  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  evolution  of  an  industry,  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  institution,  or  the  organization  of  a  national  coopera- 
tive county  agricultural  extension  service.  But  the  days  of  trial  and 
experiment  are  over,  the  work  has  proved  its  worth.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  American  farmers.  Year  by  year  their  cooperation  is 
becoming  better  organized  and  more  efficient.  It  has,  through  the 
county  cooperative  agricultural  extension  service,  brought  the  State 
agricultural  college,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  farmer 
into  a  working  relation.  It  has  laid  strong  and  deep  the  basis  for 
organized  country  life.  It  has  awakened  the  farmer's  economic 
instincts  and  helped  him  to  stand  "  square-toed "  to  other  business 
interests.  It  has  at  least  laid  the  basis  of  social  reorganization  upon 
which  a  superstructure  of  satisfactory  country  living  can  be  built, 
and  has  brought  to  the  country  boy  and  girl  a  new  respect  for  the 
farm  and  a  new  vision  of  country  life. 


o 


